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Ir is not without some hesitation that I have undertaken to investi- 
gate the subject of which it is this day my duty to treat, viz., the re- 
lation of Christianity to Judaism. By every earnest thinker, the pass- 
ing judgment on that held by the professors of creeds different from his 
own to be the holiest and the highest, must ever be a matter involving 
seriousness and deliberation, amounting almost to reluctance. That 
Christianity cannot be viewed by a Jew in the light in which it is 
viewed by a Christian, is self-evident. That he should so view it will 
not, 1 am sure, be expected ; since if he could, he would not be a Jew. 
To omit this branch of our inquiry is impossible. The method we 
have adopted in tracing the course of development taken by the reli- 
gious idea, renders it indispensable that its entrance into the wide 
arena of the world of man under the form of Christianity should 
be clearly elucidated ; or this very matter—the development of the 
religions idea—would be but imperfectly understood. 

Every candid seeker after the truth within the range of our present 
inquiry cannot abstain, if a Jew, from closely examining into Chris- 
tianity ; and cannot fail, if a Christian, to desire acquaintance with the 
estimate formed of the Christian system by the Jewish mind according 
to the Jewish standard. While therefore strictly adhering to the plan 
hitherto pursued in these Lectures, and examining Christianity accord- 
ing to the premises I have laid down, I can rest in the confident assu- 
rance that my respected hearers must have already become convinced 


of the earnest desire by which I have been actuated, to judge impar- 
Vor. I.—29 
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tially, and according to the historical and objective standard only. 
The enlightened members of all religious denominations have assured- 
ly in this era gone so far as to have attained to the conviction, that by 
free and general inquiry only can a knowledge of truth be acquired ; 
and that to suppress utterances and enforce silence, in order to uphold 
any system, can have but the effect of precipitating its ruin. 

Much, however, depends on the mode in which judgment is pronoune- 
ed. Whenever opinions are formed in a spirit of animosity, malignity, 
exclusion, and depreciation, they should be received with distrust, or 
rejected with firmness. Such defects are in themselves evidences of 
immature judgment; for truth, invested with her highest attributes, 
cannot hate and condemn, she can but correct and instruct. Christi- 
anity could never be hated by a true Jew, who knows it to be a great 
offshoot of his own stem. 

You must now permit me in the first place cursorily to review the 
ground already traversed ; to re-examine the foundations already laid, 
on which the superstructure is to be reared. It has been seen, that ever 
since the promulgation of Mosaism up to the period at which we have 
arrived, the religious idea and the human idea had been continuously 
and mutually antagonistic. The human idea, starting from the ego, or 
principle of self, had thence proceeded to nature and her operations, in 
order to ascertain their action on man. Thus a dualistic principle 
was soon declared to prevail in her, by the human idea, —existence and 
non-existence,—growth and decay. Then a third and modifying power 
was sought, and the conception formed of the Gudhead was that of 
powers held by three or more divinities. Such are the Sanzai of the 
Chinese ; the Brama, Vischnu, and Siwen of the Indians ; the Ormuzd, 
Ahriman, and Zeruane-Akrene of the Persians, Finally, the human 
idea came itself to detect the utter nothingness of these conceptions, 
and thus prepared its own dissolution. Such was the process all an- 
tiquity passed through, from the Indians down to the Romans. 

In the opposite principle, the religious idea as set forth in Mosaism 
predicates a God before known by revelation. This God is an absolute 
existence, a holy, perfect, eternal and supermundane being, the Creator 
of the world, as the unity of all specialities. This one and only God 
formed man, as the chief of those specialities, to be a unity composed 
of body and spirit, endowed with a soul created in the image of God. 
God sustains the universe; indirectly, by means of the great laws of 
nature, on which He has set it forth; directly, in His relation to the 
God-like human spirit, as man’s Providence, Judge, Pardoner, and 
Revealer. The highest principle of morals is declared by Mosaism to 
be, “ Man shall be holy, as the Lord his God is holy.” This holiness is 
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to be manifested in love to God, love to his neighbor, and in the con- 
trol exercised by man’s moral consciousness over his physical and tem- 
poral desires. Mosaism makes imperative on man the practice of jus- 
tice and charity, and renders the claim to the latter the inalienable 
right of the poor. Human society was established by Mosaism on the 
basis of personal freedom, equality of right, and all possible equality 
of possession. The unity of the life and of the idea was set forth by 
Mosaism, which determined the conditions of a life imbued with the 
religious idea, of a truly religious “here” below, complete and entire. 
Yet that in the Jewish people, as in all peoples, the human and natural 
should become active, was inevitable. Prophetism was therefore com- 
pelled by stern reality to sever the life from the Idea, in order, from 
out the midst of the heathen life of the Jewish race, to conduct the 
Idea to safety and victory. By this severance, Prophetism further 
prepared the religious idea for its destined dissemination throughout 
mankind. After the religious idea had overcome the heathenism with- 
in the Jewish race, it was necessary, in order to its obtaining a like 
victory over the heathenism prevailing among mankind generally, that 
it should introduce itself into that general world of man. This intro- 
duction could be effected only according to the measure and degree 
of free development attained by the human race. Though antiquity 
had been prepared by its previous process of dissolution for the accept- 
ance of the religious idea, since its vitality was wholly exhausted, yet 
that acceptance could be but partial. For the development of man’s 
being was yet too imperfect to fit him to be the recipient of the religi- 
ous idea, whole, pure, and entire, Christianity is virtually the entrance 
of this semi-religious idea into the Western, as Moslemism is its in- 
troduction into the Eastern, world. To make good this assertion is 
our present task. 

In its execution, we shall have especially to direct our attention to 
the first two, yet distinct stages of Christianity: the first, its birth 
within Judaism itself; the second, its introduction into the disorgan- 
ized world of Heathenism. The first point to be considered is—How 
and in what manner did Christianity take its rise in Judaism? For 
the mode of its origin must have mainly determined its whole subse- 
quent character. It has been shown that, at the period at which 
Christianity took its rise, the mental activity of Judaism had assumed 
a direction contrary to that previously imparted to it by prophetism. 
The development of the religious idea had been the achievement of 
prophetism. The course now pursued was the elaboration of a vast 
code of material laws, in which was to be embedded the religious idea, 
in order to preserve it unscathed for a distant future, and to protect it 
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trom the vicissitudes attendant on the impending dispersion of Jew- 
dom. All-important as we at once admit this material code to have 
been, for the historical progress and preservation of the religious idea, 
it is nevertheless evident that a life so replete with the observance of 
rites and ordinances, when deriving no aliment from the inward and 
natural piety of its followers, must have degenerated into a course of 
forms and ceremonies of assumed sanctity and hypocritical fanaticism. 

Such a course do the prophets indicate, in their denunciations 
against the empty, soulless, and degraded sacrificial worship. Amid 
the depravity that prevailed among the Jewish people at the fall of 
Jerusalem, amid a moral degeneracy to which the Talmudic writers 
allude, this fact must have become doubly manifest. The Pharisees of 
that period, a body openly condemned by the Talinud also, were the 
organs of this exaggerated and caricatured ritual. 

That this excessive and preponderating share in human life yielded 
to the forms of religion, that their abuse and not their use should 
bring abont their rejection, and the renewed enforcement of the idea 
only, was natural. In obedience to the law of our nature, according 
to which one extreme is made to generate another and opposite ex- 
treme, the wholesale abrogation of the ritual, and the re-establishment 
of the undivided sway of the idea and the idea only, became the men- 
tal striving of the period under review. And in truth, in this alternate 
production by one extreme of its contrary extreme are involved the 
necessary conditions of all human progress. The rise of Christianity in 
the midst of Judaism may therefore simply and justly be detined to be 
the effort of the human mind to restore validity to the Idea, as oppos- 
ed to the form.* 

‘Prophetism had placed the Idea in opposition to Heathen life, and 
had abstained from insisting on the duty of a religious life, only by 
reason of the want, in the prophetic age, of a due field for its exercise. 
But at the period we are now occupied in considering, idealism, going 
beyond just limits, had become opposed in its tendencies to that reli- 
gious life even, of which the internal essence was the religious idea, 
and which, in its external development only, threatened to degenerate 
into empty rites. 

This produced a twofold effect. First, Christianity remained inop- 
erative within Judaism ; because all that Christianity had to offer in the 
dominion of the spiritual, Judaism possessed. All that Christianity 
opposed—the Law—was so interwoven with the mental constitution 








* I adduce, as illustrative of this, the repeated allusions made in the first Gospel to 
the principal commandments (those of the decalogue) as containing the essence of re- 


ligion, 
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of the Judaism of that*age as to be a necessity of its nature, and the 
condition of its future existence. Again, Christianity, in its effort to 
render the Idea alone valid and influential, being repelled by Jewish 
life, withdrew further and further from actual life, and laid hold of and 
pursued the Idea exclusively. 

The separation between the Idea and the life, which in Prophetism 
developed the former at the cost of the latter, and in Talmudism 
developed the latter at the price of the former, achieved in Christian- 
ity its final and entire result. This final result was, that it determined 
the whole character of Christianity; and it likewise determined the 
issuing forth of Christianity out of Judaism. This proposition will be 
fully confirmed by a close observation of Christianity, in the early 
stages of its growth and progress. In its first utterances, Christianity 
betrays no opposition to the law of Moses,* but insists on a spiritual 
acceptation.t Later, it renounces allegiance to the law, and limits ad- 
herence to the belief.t Finally, it avows itself opposed to the law and 
combats it.¢ From the point of view to which we in our age have at- 
tained, it is easy for us to perceive the necessity of this course of 
events. For by means only of its total severance of the Idea from 
Jewish life was the entrance of the Idea into the Heathen world 
rendered possible. 

This, however, did not prevent Christianity from being compelled, in 
its subsequent course of development, to elaborate the idea only, and 
to cast actual life wholly on one side. Christianity, in fact, denied all 
independent existence to our earthly phase of being, took refuge in 
the world to come, and considered the “here,” in its terrestrial rela- 
tions, as inherently depraved. 

Life on earth, according to the Christian system, is a condition of 
bondage of the immortal spirit, that waits and longs for its enlarge- 
ment after death. It transmutes finite life out of itself, to a sphere 
beyond—to a life Hereafter. It places the standard of human action 
in the world to come, and measures human action in this world after 
that ideal standard. Secondly, according to the Christian system, all 
things actual were of necessity self-condemned, and their place in 
human aspiration filled by an ideal, which, transcending the sphere of 
humanity, carried man beyond and out of himself. It followed that, 





* «Think not Iam come to destroy the law or the prophets. . . Iam not come to 
destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

+ As in relation to the Sabbath. 

} The synod of the apostles in Jerusalem. 

§ Particularly in the history of the apostles and in the Epistles. 
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for active exercise of the right and active resistance to wrong, Chris- 
tian morality substituted passive endurance ; for control exercised by 
the moral consciousness of man, humility ; for reasonable enjoyment, 
self-denial and renunciation. Christianity was thus forced to admit 
that the religion of the individual, and not of society, was its especial 
concern. It treats only of the individual man’s conduct, in relation to 
his fellow-man individually. It is the religion of the individual, the 
highest form of subjective religion, and closely related to the Hagiogra- 
pha. Human society, as such, exists not for Christianity. Of this 
principle, the precepts, ‘“‘ Give unto Cresar that which-is Ceesar’s,” and 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” offer the indireet—as the doctrine 
of unconditional submission to all the powers that be, repeatedly to be 
met with in the Epistles, offers the direct exemplitication. To this, 
history furnishes sufficient testimony. For when Christianity existed 
in all its pristine vigor, it called into being the numerous companies of 
anchorites, hermits, and devotees, who during life and after death were 
revered as saints; it produced conventual and monastic institutions ; 
and the spirit it breathed made the perfect Christian’s life, ever to con- 
sist in withdrawal from the world of man, in a snblimating devoteeism 
that removed him out of and above the world of man, and in the re- 
nunciation of temporal things. On human society again, as such, 
Christianity then exerted no marked influence. For even when she as- 
cended the imperial thrones of Rome in the persons of the emperors of 
the East and West, notwithstanding their reputed devotion to the new 
faith, their sovereign rule exhibited, as before, alternations of abject 
weakness and the most unscrupulous despotism. Feudalism also devel- 
oped itself in Germany after the introduction of Christianity into that 
State, previously the home of freedom; and Feudalism is, of all institu- 
tions, the one most thoroughly opposed to every fundamental principle 
which Mosaism had advanced as the basis of human society. Finally, 
the later mutations in the world have sprung from elements equally 
inimical, in their nature and action, to Christian dogma. 

But Christianity had thus come to present a complete contrast to 
Mosaism. The dominant principles of action in Mosaism were, the 
unity of the idea and the life; a religious life on earth, lived by man, 
fully endowed with all his rights as an independent human being. 
Moses, and also the Prophets and Writings in his spirit, presupposed 
the immortality of a soul created in the image of God to be an accept- 
ed truth, but did not make it the sole lever of human action, the sole 
end and aim of human existence. Mosaism declared human life to 
have its own definite and independent object ; it considered man as 
man, as amember of the great national family ; while Christianity re- 
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garded him only as a nursling for futurity. Mosaism further sought 
to give to society the basis of religion, and therefore insisted upon 
equality of rights, personal freedom, and all possible equality of pos- 
session, as positive and immutable obligations of religion. The spirit 
of these enactments was of such power, that notwithstanding the muta- 
tions and hardships of later ages, the equality of every member of the 
Jewish polity remains still, an active principle of Judaism.* Christi 
anity regarded all municipal concerns as irrelevant to religion. Al- 
though the Mosaic theory of the equality of all members of the human 
family had been retained, nothing had been done to accomplish its 
realization, because Christianity had transferred the centre, around 
which its activity was to radiate, to a celestial existence. 

It was doubtless this attribute of Christianity which imparted to it 
its especial fitness for transplantation into the exhausted soil of Hea- 
thenism. It met the requirements of the Heathen world, whose de- 
pressed condition rendered naught more welcome to the oppressed 
and despairing race of man, than translation to a sphere in which earth 
would be forgotten amid the celestial joys displayed to the longing 
gaze of faith. Naught could be more welcome, amidst the prevailing 
slavish subjection and degeneracy, than a “ Kingdom of Heaven,” a 
bright realm, where all that was crooked on earth would be made 
straight, where as compensation for the fleeting joys renounced here 
below, the spirit would reap a rich harvest of eternal bliss. Politically 
to effect this change presented no difficulty, as the whole State could 
be made to pass in a night from Heathenism to Christianity. Christi- 
anity having been thus evolved from Judaism, the second point to be 
considered is—“ What form did Christianity assume within Heathen- 
ism?” Primary Christianity, while retaining its close affinity to Mosa- 
ism, must here be dismissed from our thoughts, and our attention direct- 
ed to historical Christianity. Beginning with the Gospel of St. John 
and the Epistles, we must mark its growth into a Christian Church, its 
assumption of the fixed dogma of its several successive forms of Roman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic, and finally of the orthodox Protestant 
Chureh.t 

The more clearly defined our conception of the acceptance by the 
religious idea of the principle of the freedom of human development, 
the more natural will it appear to us that Christianity, while intro- 





* Even in an age when wealth was all-important to a Jew, it was deemed honorable 
for the richest Jew to unite his daughter in marriage with a poor but learned man. 

+ One important phase, a product of modern times, our author omits to mention, 
“The Unitarian.” ° Is not the Christian vessel following the same course as that of Ju- 
daism, ascending the stream, till it reaches the fountain of its birth ?—A.M.G. 
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ducing that idea into the heathen world, was so acted upon by Heathen. 
ism as to cause it to amalgamate with itself some elements of the 
human idea. New forms cannot displace old forms of thought without, 
in some respects, being assimilated with the old forms. Man, in accept- 
ing into his mental constitution the new, does not wholly and at once 
cast out the old. The new enters into combination with the old, This 
is the process of transformation, as carried on by and in individual 
man. Can that of a whole age be less progressive? Let us examine 
this matter somewhat more narrowly. Christianity carries with it out 
of Mosaism the knowledge of the unity of the Godhead, the omniscient 
Creator of a universe upheld by Him, by means of the great laws of 
nature on which He set it forth. This general view was preserved in 
Christianity as the groundwork of its system. In so far, then, it was 
the means by which the diffusion from out of Judaism of the religious 
idea among mankind, and its victory over heathenism, were achieved, 
But the human notion of disunion and of a third and mediating power 
was too firmly fixed in the minds of men not to react upon the reli- 
gious idea. In the midst, therefore, of the conception of the existence 
of the One only God, as a Unity, soon came to light in combination 
with it that of a threefold divine existence, a Trinity. Between the 
Christian dogma and heathenism there existed, it is true, a clear and 
substantial difference. The trinitarian Godhead of Christianity was 
exclusively and wholly good ; whereas in Heathenism one of the three 
divine powers was conceived to be opposed to the other two—the prin- 
ciple of Evil. Thus far, therefore, Christianity again remained true to 
the religious idea. Yet it could not wholly emancipate itself from the 
heathen conception of the principle of Evil. And this reappeared in 
Christianity, albeit under the form of a being inferior and subject to 
the Divinity, though ever present and eternal,—Satan, the Devil, a 
power to be eventually overcome by the power divine, or God, In 
this again, Christianity had become the antagonism of Mosaism—for 
Mosaisin: Ist, emphatically declares the unconditional unity of God, 
and the perfection of God’s works; and 2dly, gives a general refuta- 
tion to the principle that evil universally exists, by regarding evil to 
be a relative condition of the individual. Since Christianity thus set 
forth evil as an absolute existence, it necessarily declared man to be 
subjected to its dominion. Christianity carried with it out of Judaism, 
and subsequently preserved, the idea of the creation of man’s soul in 
the image of God. But while Mosaism admitted the possibility of sin 
in man, by means of sensuality, Christianity transmuted this possibility 
into an actuality, and established this as the original sin which man 
since Adam ever brings with him into the world. God created the 
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first man of a sinless nature; but man, from the beginning, rendered 
his own nature sinful. Sin therefore is not a fortuitous and relative 
condition of the individual, but thus becomes an inherent and univer- 
sal attribute of the human soul. This theory engendered another com- 
plete antagonism to Mosaism. Mosaism declared the direct relation of 
God to man. God judges the actions of men, permits evil consequences 
to follow evil deeds; but pardons the guilt of the penitent, and re- 
stores his soul to waite, According to “ Christian dogma, on the 
contrary, the soul, in consequence of oviginel sin, being born in sin, all 
direct. connection between God and man was interrupted. God can 
no longer be in direct relation with a soul inherently sinful. This 
state of sinfulness renders some mediation requisite between God 
and the sinful soul. As by Adam’s act sin was made eternally present 
in the human soul, so was some other act called for, by virtue of which 
man’s spirit should be freed from its presence. This act was the 
martyr’s death of the founder of Christianity ; and herein was abstract 
spoaitaliia reconducted to its earliest form. The death of one 
man, in his character only of man, having, as was evident, no power 
to work out atonement for other men, the necessity arose for an 
impersonation of a portion of the divine nature, for an incarnation of 
the Godhead, and for his appearance on earth in human form, as the 
instrument of the redemption of mankind. Christianity once more in 
this exhibits a total contrast to Mosaism. -Mosaism emphatically 
denounces any impersonation of the Deity.* 

The development of these first elements had yet further results. 
The purification of man’s soul frem original and inherited sin, by 
means solely of the vicarious sacrifice of God in His assumed human 
form, could not be held to be an accomplished fact. It attained effi- 
cacy by virtue only of man’s faith in its truth and sufficiency. That 
soul alone is sav ed, by whom this death is accepted as the fount whence 
salvation flows. Shen follows: 1st. That as this consequence of the 
death of Jesus, viz., the salvation of the sinful soul after dissolution, 
could neither be affirmed historically, nor attested by the understand- 
ing ; + that as, on the contrary, bein reason would suggest its denial, 
the attainment of the object was declared to be effected only by the ac- 
ceptance of the unproved fact into the belief. 2dly. The whole Chris- 
tian doctrine must therefore be regarded as a mystery, an act not to be 
comprehended, but to be — unconditionally and appealing to = 


* See the 2d article.of the ities also 5th Book of Moses, 4. 15: ‘‘ Thou sawest 
no similitude on the day when the Lord spake in Horeb.” 

+ Even if the death of Jesus was susceptible of historical proof, ¢iés purport could 
not be proved. 
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belief alone. 3dly. As only the believing soul could be saved, any 
non-believer was excluded from salvation. This exclusion was thus 
ingrafted on the Christian doctrine, and a difference established 
between the believing and non-believing sections of the world of man.* 
On all these points, likewise, the contrast between Mosaism and Chris- 
tianity is everywhere apparent.t Mosaism establishes and prophetism 
confirms the principle, that by his own repentance alone can man be 
justified ; but that God in His mercy pardons every repentant sinner, 
Mosaism further requires that man shall know God and His Law. It 
especially declares that God and His Law was not discovered by 
man, but was given to him by revelation. This revealed law shall be 
acknowledged and understood by man.t It is no mystery which is to 
be accepted and believed. The law was contided by God to the con- 
sciousness of man, which by its entire comprehension will be imbued 
with its truth. Lastly, Moses and the prophets never make man’s 
acceptableness in the eyes of God to be dependent on his confession of 
certain articles of belief, but on true reverence for the one and only 
God, to be shown in good works. The Talmudists expressly say— 
“The just of all nations are sharers in eternal life.” 

I resume: Christianity carried the Religious Idea out of Judaism 
into the general world of man, by diffusing among and implanting in 
mankind the conception that there is only one God ; that the universe 
is His creation ; that the human being is endowed by God with a soul 
created in God’s image ; that God is in direct relation to man as Provi- 
dence, Judge, Pardoner, and Revealer; and that love to God and love 
to our fellow-man are the highest principles of morality. But Chris- 
tianity within the world of men could not defend itself against the 
action on it of the human idea; as is seen‘ in its amalgamating with the 
conception and being of the one and only God, that of a threefold 
divine existence, one of these divine beings appearing on earth in human 
form; again, in its ascribing original sin to a soul created in God's 
image, from which sin it was cleansed by the vicarious death of that 
Divine Being; and lastly, in declaring this deliverance from sin to be 
attainable only through faith in its instrument. 

In consequence of its historical origin, Christianity entirely abstracted 
the religious idea from life on earth, by transferring the motive prin- 
ciple to a life to come; by making Religion the educator of mankind 
for that future world, and thus indicating social and political life to be 
unworthy and independent of religion, and without the pale of its 
direct influence. In this, Christianity had become, in its essence, the 





* St John 3. 18. Also 36 v. + 5 Mos. 24. 16. Ezek. 18. 20. 
$+ 5 Mos. 30. 11—14. 
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opposite of Judaism in general, and of the Judaism of that period in 
particular ; the latter being then occupied in combining and arranging 
a widely-extended system of material enactments, for the specific object 
of protecting the religious idea from the deteriorating influence of ex- 
ternal friction. 

Not only in its internal properties, but also in its external form, had 
Christianity succumbed beneath the reaction of the general world of 
man. Christianity had at its origin entered the lists against the vicious 
employment of the Jewish ceremonial, and only by resting on this 
basis as its special mission, could it win a successful entrance into the 
general world of man. But scarcely had it acquired some sway, ere 
it surrounded itself with a form far from simple in its accessories ; and 
allowed its original characteristic of external simplicity to disappear 
amid the pomp of a worship that addresses itself to the senses, a 
gorgeous ceremonial that fascinates the eye. Yet more: passing 
rapidly through the successive phases which led from Mosaism to Tal- 
mudism, Christianity produced an exegesis of the written word, de- 
clared it binding, and stigmatized every one who deviated from this in- 
terpretation as heretical and unworthy of salvation. Assuming to 
have drawn this exposition from a divine source, from the Holy Ghost, 
it invested it with a plastic form as a Church, and insured its future 
propagation by ordained organs or priests. Precisely at the same 
period at which the priesthood was wholly supplanted in Judaism under 
its phase of Talmudism, by a numerous body of literati and teachers, 
the Christian church instituted an order of priests, whose claim to the 
sacerdotal dignity was determined, not by birth, but by a special con- 
secration, To this priestly order were secured the most important 
privileges, and a position wholly independent of the laity and the 
State. Lastly, after primary Christianity had theoretically withdrawn 
itself from the political arena, so that its influence in the State was null, 
in asserting its independence of the civil power, it elevated the Church 
and the hierarchy above the State; thus rendering the highest civil 
authority inferior and subject to the highest spiritual authority. For 
the unity predicated by Mosaism to exist between religion and society, 
Christianity substituted a division between Church and State, by which 
the most fearful conflicts were subsequently occasioned. 

My respected hearers will have ere this discovered, that I distinguish 
primary or original Christianity from historical Christianity, and from 
the recent mutations in the Christian church. I consider primary 
Christianity to be the endeavor to render valid the 7dea as opposed to 
the form of Judaism ; but I regard it to have been a direct antagonism 
to Mosaism, in the dogma I here recapitulate. It withdrew the idea 
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wholly from the life. It placed religion and social life far asunder, 
It repudiated all participation in the life on earth; and placed man’s 
true sphere of existence in a life to come. It thus took man ont of 
himself. Mosaism, on the contrary, assumed the immortality of a 
spirit created in the Divine image to be an accepted truth, but taught 
that true human life was a life on earth, a “here” below, permeated 
and governed by the religious idea. 

The historical Christianity of the Church I consider to have been the 
means by which the fundamental thoughts of the religious idea were 
earried out of Judaism into the wide world of man. These general 
views I enumerate, with a brief summary of the modifications pro- 
duced and the influence exerted by the human idea, as exhibited in the 
conditions of the historical development of Christianity. The unity of 
God, who is super-nundane, and the Creator of the universe ; this 
unity transmuted into a threefold Deity or Trinity, in opposition to 
which was a principle of evil, as an absolute existence; a god-like 
human soul, yet inherently polluted since Adam by the presence of 
original sin ; the direct relation of God to man, as Providence, Judge, 
and Pardoner, yet that relation destroyed by original sin, and renewed 
by virtue of the death of the Divine Founder of Christianity: these 
modifications of the religious by the human idea had for their ultimate 
result—the binding authority of canonical interpretations, exclusion, 
priestly domination, the ascendency of the Church over the State, 
ete. 

Of the recent movements in Christianity I will treat in a future 
lecture. A rapid glance at the result of our examination of Christi- 
anity from the general point of view, and in its historical bearings, 
shows that Christianity bronght the religious idea out of Judaism into 
the general world of man; that it overcame the human idea, or 
heathenism, but that it effected this only by sacrificing a portion of the 
religious idea, by adapting itself to the degree of development pre- 
viously attained by mankind, and by itself entering into combination 
with important elements of the human idea. However indispensable 
this process may have been for the introduction of the religious idea 
among mankind, and how clear soever the evidence thus afforded of 
the principle of the freedom of human development within the domin- 
ion of the religious idea, yet precisely these conditions it was which 
rendered the preservation of the religious idea within Judaism, and the 
combined existence of Judaism side by side with Christianity, an im- 
perative and eternal necessity. For Christianity in its first elements 
only had been the bearer of the religious idea, The whole historical 
completion of its edifice formed a new and entire contrast to that idea. 
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Within mankind, Christianity was a ray emitted by the religious idea, 
whose effulgence, in its action on the collective mind, and in its con- 
solatory influence on countless hearts of men, was and is still fraught 
with untold blessing. Christianity bestowed on mankind, in the place 
of Heathenism, a new religious purport, and proclaimed Love to be the 
motive principle of human morality. But Christianity was satisfied 
with the general assertion, and, limiting its sphere of action to the in- 
dividual man, failed to insist on its realization in the social man. It 
partially neutralized its own recognition of the principle of Love, by 
further adopting in its historical development that of exclusion or elec- 
tion. It cannot theretore, if viewed according to general principles, be 
accepted as the consummation of the Religious Idea. That idea has 
yet to await and to achieve its final victory in the world of man. 





SKETCH OF A HISTORY OF THE KARAITES. 
BY DR. J. M. JOST. 


Tue sect of the Karaites (or ne Mikra, as they style themselves, or 
Karaimes, as they are called in the Russian and Austrian laws), until 
the last century, was known but to some degree to those who fixed 
their attention on it; but Karaism, its peculiar dogma, has remained 
aregion unexplored, notwithstanding the number of manuscripts which 
might throw light upon the subject, and which are buried in European 
libraries, and notwithstanding several attempts have recently been 
made to enter into a communication with learned Karaites. The old 
chroniclers offer but a collection of fragments, from which each has 
constructed a form conformable to his own ideas; to enter carefully 
into the study of these writings, they lacked either patience or knowl- 
edge. Desides, all that has been stated by Karaites consulted on their 
dogma, does not exceed superficiality, and as yet their history is wrap- 
ped in a deep veil, which they are themselves unable to raise. 

One would imagine that a sect so much in opposition to Iabbinism 
must in the very beginning have engaged the attention of the latter’s 
votaries, and called forth vigorous and detailed refutations. Such a 
dispute, when continued, would have strongly reacted on the other 
party, and thus have brought to light the nature and development of 
Karaism. But that doctrine attracted but rarely the attention of the 
Rabbinists, and, with few exceptions, was always treated as a heresy, 
and met but with bitter reproof or contemptuous remarks, of which 
numerous proofs are furnished by Ibn Ezra’s manner of attacking the 
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Karaitic interpretations of the sacred Scripture. The degree of esteem 
with which Maimuni speaks of the philosophic principles of the Kara- 
ites is due to their adoption of the Arabic philosophy ; otherwise he 
condemns their system as one-sided, and his remarks upon this rejee- 
tion of the tradition are severe and hostile. Both these authors, who, 
living in the twelfth century, when Karaism was most flourishing, 
might have described it with all that perfection which their views of 
it would have admitted—both these authors pass it over in silence, un- 
doubtedly because they apprehended no danger from it. Historians 
mention an attempt of the Karaites to spread their doctrines in Spain, 
but they confine themselves to stating the ill success of the attempt 
without recording its details, which would appear so important to us, 
Here and there, we find a mention of the Karaites in the writings of 
later Rabbins, but the remarks are always short and slight, only to 
answer their momentary purpose, while the works of the Karaites, for 
the greater part existing in manuscripts only, and being mostly, on 
account of their extensiveness, neither copied nor printed, became more 
and more difficult of access, and some were entirely lost ; the Rabbin- 
ists found no occasion to examine more closely the manners, ceremo- 
nies, and doctrines of that sect; this was a study which exceeded the 
limits of their researches. To war against Karaism, as Saadja had done 
for some time, they then deemed superfluous. Thus the two parties 
existed on the side of each other, and even in those countries where 
both suffered under the yoke of the same oppression, no further con- 
nections took place, except some personal relations. 

For our days it was reserved to discover, among other treasures of 
antiquity, some of the sources of Karaism, and to pave the road toa 
knowledge which certainly claims historical interest in a high degree. 
For these discoveries we are indebted partly to the immediate connec- 
tions established between some of our researches and several learned 
and kind Karaites (in which the writer of this sketch flatters himself 
that he led the way in the year 1829); partly to the diffusion of sev- 
eral Karaitic works by publication, and the resolution of the Karaites 
in Krimm to have some important works printed, of which a number 
appeared in the years 1830-33, which are, however, not in the hands 
of the public booksellers, and can only be considered as printed manu- 
scripts; partly to the deeper researches made into the other existing 
manuscripts to which admission may be obtained, and partly to the 
discussions in Jewish periodicals. 

In attributing historical value to the results of these researches, how- 
ever feeble, we expect that it will not be supposed that it is only the 
love for the strange and the extraordinary which would turn its atten- 
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tion to Karaism, but rather that we feel convinced that the dogma of 
a sect which could preserve its character through a thousand years, 
under the different situations and constitutions of the countries into 
which its adherents were thrown, and even under the different changes 
during its own development, must enforce respect even from its most 
zealous antagonists, at least in a scientific view, and that in that dogma 
a vital principle is contained, which to know must be of some import 
to any one who fullows attentively the events of the religious world. 

Having made researches into the productions of the Karaites for a 
number of years, we think we may now proceed to lay the results down 
in a small sketch, so much the more, since even these few accounts 
were with difficulty extracted from the heaps of rubbish under which 
these ruins are buried. However, we will not depict this difficulty by 
detailed reference, or by the refutations of opposing views, but merely 
limit ourselves to stating the most important facts, sometimes confirm- 
ing our opinions, or freely acknowledging our ignorance or doubts. A 
critical discussion and explanation of many particulars must be left for 
some more appropriate opportunity. 


I.—IDEA OF KARAISM. 


Karaism, in contraposition to Rabbinism, has generally been con- 
sidered as a sort of protestation, and the relation between the two 
creeds as resembling that of Protestantism to Catholicism. Some 
describe it as a flat contradiction to tradition and Rabbinical statutes, 
others as rationalism against piety or supernaturalism, or as criticism 
against authority, or some other contrast. It is certainly true, that in 
Karaism single features may be traced which would justify such rela- 
tions, but none of them express the character of that dogma totally, as 
it contains many elements of the opposed Rabbinical principles. 

This inaccuracy of definition is founded on the nature of religious 
controversies, if they but admit of argumentation; for each party at- 
tempting its justification in a philosophical way, retains at the same 
time so much of positive creed to refer to, as will counterbalance rea- 
soning which so easily leads astray from religion. Thus it must not 
surprise us when in modern times, through an insufficient knowledge 
of the subject, some considered Karaism as the progressive principle, 
while others ascribed this principle to Rabbinism, both exposing the 
stationary system of the opposite party. 

To confess the truth, we have in vain endeavored to express the 
vital principle of Karaism in one word characteristically, as is usually 
done in our days in treating of similar matters. Nay, we are even 
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wont to look with mistrust upon all those expressions, however ingen- 
iously moulded, and consider them mostly as misleading. It seems to 
us to be more correct to state the most essential features by which that 
principle is manifested, the more so as, at different times, different 
features have been more energetically prominent. 

Karaism does by no means consist in a mere protestation or denial 
of tradition, or a reformation or change of the Synagogue, or a reaction 
or return to Mosaicismn, or a controversy against hierarchical abuses,— 
it rather contains all those ideas jointly ; it is a positive, but one-sided 
system reared from Judaism, which, in the progress of its historical 
development, followed a peculiar direction, gradually assuming more 
and inore self-existence. 

Developing its germs from an early period, and undoubtedly influ- 
enced by outward incidents, Karaism assumed a peculiar form, more 
inwardly progressing, and whose characteristic is that it does not shoot 
up luxuriantly, but rather is fixed to the stem and root, where it partly 
decays, but is less exposed to be shaken by tempests. Karaism mani- 
fests itself as a purposed stand-still at certain positive points, which 
are particularly the sacred Scriptures and the customs founded on the 
spirit they exhale, as an anxious apprehension of every influence lead- 
ing away from those points ; and it unfolds a rigorousness and legality 
more juridical than theological, an implacable enmity to symbolism, 
a certain severity toward all human weakness, an aversion to all ranges 
of imagination, a stoic firmness in morals, a trust in virtuous conduct, 
elevated beyond all worldly interests, and, with all that, an humble 
self-denial, extirpating even a noble pride. 

In addition to these peculiarities, there is obviously in Karaism the 
desire of supporting the accepted dogmas, partly by knowledge derived 
from experience, and partly by philosophy and dialectics, and conse- 
quently to acquire these two kinds of resources; on the other side, 
there is an inclination to attack opposite views, which is naturally at- 
tended by the necessity of thoroughly knowing them:. these features 
define the region of the mental activity of the Karaites. These obser- 
vations may suffice to give asummary idea of the nature of this dogma. 

In contraposition to Rabbinism and its offspring the Chassidism, 
Karaism exhibits asort of barrenness. Its philosophy is that of reason, 
and its subject limited to the sacred Scriptures, of which not even the 
parables are allowed to be subjected to a just criticism. Its creed is 
only the submission to obligations, and its purpose to understand these 
and to fulfil them without evasion or subterfuge. Hence continual 
complaints about their condition, which would interfere with the study, 
and more so with the discharge, of these obligations, 
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Rabbinism, on the contrary, much more indulges in fancies. To its 
followers history is not a barren custom, nor the law subjected to a 
juridical interpretation only, but the command of the former over the 
latter is thus far acknowledged, that the laws are applied also under 
other circumstances, both as to the spirit and to the word. 

The philosophy of Rabbinism ventures but reluctantly to dwell on 
the vital questions of the faith ; every sort of skepticism is half a revolt, 
and only the most advanced disciples are allowed deeper to penetrate 
into the mysteries of it, theosophy and cosmology; but the gates of 
its spiritual realm are thrown open to innumerable shapes of fancy, 
which inspire it with a peculiar life, a joyful compensation for the 
miseries of the world. The Rabbinist sings while the Karaite sighs. 
The former is calmed by his legality; the latter is always conscious of 
not satisfying the demands of the law. The Rabbinist relies on his 
authority ; the Karaite has none to refer to but himself. The former 
believes; the latter reasons. 

Chassidism moves even in a higher sphere in the regions of fancy : 
the austerity of belief is carried to ecstasy. Every external cireum- 
stance,—the sound of words, law and custom, even earthly life,—every- 
thing is taken as a symbol, is of religious importance, or, withont it, 
loses its value altogether. Hence, in Chassidism, an unlimited rejoic- 
ing at religion, even with the most cruel abstinence ; which, however, 
can only be maintained by the mass through a fanatic extravagance 
in the fantastic creed, and will thus easily degenerate into immorality. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WORD “US.” 


An Athenian once said to a Hebrew lad, “ Here, my boy, is some 
money ; bring ws some figs and grapes.” —The boy went and purchased 
the fruit, and giving half of it to the stranger, kept the other half for 
himself. “Is it customary here, for a messenger to take half of what 
he fetches?” said the Athenian, rather surprised. “ No,” answered 
the boy ; “but our custom is to speak what we mean, and to do as we 
are desired.” —“ But,” rejoined the stranger, “I did not desire thee to 
take half the fruit.’—“ Oh!” replied the boy shrewdly, “what else 
couldst thou mean by saying bring Us? Does not that word include 
the /Zearer as well as the Speaker?” The Athenian smiled, and was 


contented. Meprasu Ecnon. 
Vou. II.—30 





THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES FROM EGYPT. 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE COPTIC, BY REV. DR. MENSOR. 


Bixssep be the memory of my father, Amron, and of his father, Pi- 
thom, and of his father, Zalapheel! I have built their sepulchre ; I 
have anointed it, perfumed it, and sealed it with the seal of Osarsiph. 
The dragon, the falcon, and the crocodile shall guard it from the hand 
of man. It shall remain for ten thousand years. Egypt shall be dust 
and ashes ; and again she shall be glorious ; again Egypt shall be dust 
and ashes; she shall again be clothed in purple, and wave the sceptre 
over the land from the stormy and ever-rolling sea of the north, to the 
hills where the sun looks down upon the crystal caverns and fathom- 
less gold-mines of Ethiopia, and the moon sows the soil with opals 
and emeralds; and again Egypt shall be dust and ashes, before the 
hand of man shall unseal the triple guard of the sepulchre of my 
fathers. 

In the chest that contains the mummy of my lord and honored father, 
Amron, I have laid the papyrus which tells of the fate of his son in the 
most awful transactions of my country. It is not written for the eye 
of mortal man ; but when the ten thousand years of the sepulchre are 
fled like a dream, and the sages and warriors, the priests and kings of 
Egypt, whom our love embalmed, shall come forth from the places of 
their rest, and unswathing their immortal limbs from the mantles of 
silk wrought with the words of wisdom, and the golden net-work alone 
worthy to preserve the holy and the renowned, shall again behold the 
sun, and rejoice in the coming of the days of glory, and lead the na- 
tions of the earth to the oracles of wisdom—then shall I sit beside the 
waters of the Nile, in the circle of my forefathers and my children, 
even to the hundredth generation, and read the records of our fame 
and our terrors under the lotus-tree of immortality. 

I was sitting in my tent, at the close of one of those lovely days 
which usher in the spring of our matchless land, when I was roused by 
the intelligence that a great tumult had begun among the slaves who 
worked in the field. I listened with disdain to the idea that those 
hereditary beasts of burden, those tillers of the soil, those hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, the abject Hebrews, could litt their eyes 
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against the shining of the spears of Egypt. General of the fourth army 
of our illustrious kingdom, the army of the golden shield bearers, who 
had conquered all the tribes of Nubia and Ethiopia, from the edge of the 
desert to the highest edge of the mountains which form the girdle of the 
world, I only demanded a word from the footstool of the king, the son of 
a hundred kings, to crush those sons of rebellion like the ants of the de- 
sert, or scatter them wide, like the ashes of the furnace, to all the 
winds of heaven, 1 had just brought back the army from our conquest. 
It now lay encamped before me, a magnificent sight, spreading to the 
horizon, with its plunder, its prisoners, and the forest of waving and 
bright-colored banners torn from the diamond-turbaned kings of the 
mountains. Zarapah, the ancient prince of the dweller in the east 
Oasis—that spot of living fountains, which looks green in the ocean of 
sand and fire, never passed by man, and whose shores are marked only 
by the circle of eternity—was sitting at my feet, bound with a silver 
chain. He was the bravest of our enemies, and at the head of the 
bravest tribe; but what could withstand the shield-bearers of Egypt ? 
His horsemen were overthrown, his tent was reduced to ashes, and his 
brazen headed spear was as a willow in the hands of a child, In the scorn 
of the hour, I demanded of my royal captive what he thought of the 
hopes of those Hebrews, to break their chains. 

“There is no human hope,” said the ancient man, “ while such an 
ariny, as that before us lie ready to consume them, as flame consumes 
the chaff of the harvest floor.” 

ut he pronounced the words with a solemnity unsuited to my scorn ; 
so I again addressed him. 

“No Auman hope,” said I, “ Prince of the Oasis of Zophir. And 
what other hope have they? Are they magicians? Can they call up 
spirits from the fire or the water? Can they bring the thunder and the 
hail to fight for them ? Can they call the great God, Apis, to drive his 
people with his horns, into the fathomless surges of the western sea ?” 

Zarapah was silent, but his eye was fixed above with a calm intensity, 
as if he gazed into the highest heaven, and gazed less with his eye than 
his mind. 

“ Mighty chieftain of the mighty,” he at length said, and bowed his 
ancient brow before me, “ invincible warrior, favored pillar of the eter- 
nal throne of Mizraim, how shall thy servant open the weary lips of 
age betore the son of power and wisdom ?” 

I honor the old man, for his valor and his years, and, taking him by 
the hand, bade him speak all that rested on his soul. 

“ Prince,” said he, “I am this day ninety years old ; and it is not 
from the lips of him who longs to be silent forever that the words of 
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falsehood should flow. But you are a warrior, and you cannot know 
fear, you are a sage, and you must love truth. Then let the truth be 
told. The day of the evil of Egypt is at hand.” I involuntarily half 
drew my scimitar. Disdain of the slaves, whose eyes should never have 
dared to litt themselves from the dust of Egypt, and even resentment 
at the rashness of the prisoner, who could offer this intolerable insult 
to the majesty of a kingdom, as old as the stars and as imperishable as 
the foundations of the earth, flashed from my eyes and quivered in my 
frame. But the laws of Egypt made the prisoner sacred. Reluctantly 
* I checked my wrath, and dashing the scimitar back into its sheath, 
bade him go through his whole tale of rebellion. The old man saw 
my wrath, and thrice bowing his turban to the ground, proceeded in 
an unchanged voice. 

‘Let the pleasure of my Lord be done upon his servant ; but since 
it is his command that I speak the truth, the truth shall be spoken 
The forefathers of Zarapah—may they rest in the shadow of the stars, 
until the light of the last morning summons them to glory—were 
lords of the dwellers in the mountains beyond the sand of Arabia. 
There they worshipped the lights of heaven. But a stranger came 
among them from beyond the Euphrates—a man of years, of great 
wealth, and of exceeding wisdom. He was rich in flocks and herds, 
yet our hand was held back from him, He was bold in his indignation 
at our altars, yet no man’s spear was raised against him. He declared 
that the time should come when our altars should be thrown down, 
our tents turned into coals of fire, and our tribes scattered like the 
leaves of the date-tree when the fruit has fallen.” 

“ And were there no warriors among you,” I exclaimed, “ to slay the 
teller of those evil tidings ?” 

** All were warriors among us,” said the old man, with a look that re- 
minded me of his countenance when I saw him fighting at the head 
of his fierce horsemen ; “but there was a power round the stranger 
that blunted the edge of our wild fury. Te told us of things beyond 
the thought of man, and of the beginnings of heaven and earth; ot 
the happiness on which our first ancestors dwelt—lovely as the spirits 
of heaven, and pure as the dew before it reddens in the dawn—the 
sovereigns of the earth, crowned with more than the golden jewels of 
earth’s kings ; crowned with the supremacy of beauty of eternal youth, 
of unclouded wisdom, of the heirship of glories to which the moon in 
her midnight splendor and the sun in his noonday strength is pale. 
The altars of my fathers were smitten down by his hand ; the wisdom 
of our wise men was turned into folly before his mighty words, He 
was filled with the dark knowledge of things not yet conceived in the 
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womb of the ages of the world. All wondered, many worshipped, and 
some followed his footsteps through the borders of the land. We would 
have made him our king, but he declared he was to be a pilgrim to 
wander from land to land, telling the high mysteries of times past and 
times to come, till at length, having reached the spot where his course 
was to be finished, he would then become the father of a nation, vast 
as the leaves of the forest for number, powerful as the storms of the 
desert for strength, and bright as the stars of heaven for glory.” 

The old Arab remained moving his lips in secret prayer, his hands 
uplifted, and his fading eyes fixed, as if he saw some of those decend- 
ing shapes in which the gods once visited our fathers. It was impossi- 
ble to look upon him without reverence; and I felt awed by the solemn 
serenity of the silver-haired enthusiast. But was I, the chief of 
warriors, to be overcome by the superstition of slaves ? 

“ Prince,” I said, after a pause, “ yours is the land of strange things, 
the man was a Chaldee—he was a sorcerer—he laid his spells upon 
your senses. Here we should not have been so willing to listen, and 
thus not so easily deceived. If the slaves have rebelled, their rebellion 
must be punished ; if their sorcerers attempt to mislead them, they 
must be convinced by the wisdom of the wise men, and then put to the 
death that they deserve.” Our conference was broken off by the sound 
of the trampling of cavalry. The beating of their shields, and the 
braying of their trumpets announced a messenger from the king. The 
royal chamberlain was the bearer of the king’s message, wrapped in 
its case of purple. It was a command to march straight for Memphis. 
The old prince of the Oasis cast a look of sorrow around him as I read 
the order, while I inwardly smiled at the coming disappointment of 
his prediction. ‘ Not for myself, mighty chieftain,” said he, “do I 
grieve, but for my lord Pharaoh, in whose hands is the life of his peo- 
ple; not for the rebellious sons of the Hebrews, but for the wise, the 
wealthy, and the prosperous, the sons of Egypt.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE TAILOR AND THE BROKEN MORTAR. 


An Athenian, going along the streets of Jerusalem, found a broken 
iron mortar. Wishing to exhibit his wit, he entered a tailor’s shop, 
and addressing himself to the master, said, “ Master, be so kind and 
put a patch on this mortar.” “T will,” said the Hebrew, “as svon as 
thou wilt make mea few threads of this material”—giving him a 
handful of sand. Meprasu Ecnon. 





CHARLES LEVER. 


Since the last issue of this magazine there has passed away a man 
who for some years controlled its course, and whose interest was 
evinced in it to the latest period. The lapse of time brings its changes ; 
but this sad intelligence was received by a shock of surprise on both 
sides of St. George’s Channel, and on both sides of the Atlantic; in 
all countries where the English language is spoken, and in many cities 
and societies on the European continent. He, however, had known 
that he was under the sentence of his physicians, and had accepted it 
quietly, courageously, uncomplainingly, and with an unaffected sub- 
mission to the Supreme Will, which only the presentiment of parting 
from the nearest and dearest around him could shake from its serenity, 
To these, indeed, and to a host of friends far and wide, and to the 
multitude who only knew and loved him through his books, such a 
loss, however long anticipated, comes at the last moment with all the 
sharpness of an unforeseen calamity. It is difficult to imagine that one 
whose nature was so full as his of all the energy and the sweetness of 
life, so rich in feelings and in thoughts, in all susceptibilities and sym- 
pathies, so capable of inspiring and enjoying the heartiest and the 
purest affection, so exuberantly gifted with all the graces of the keen- 
est and kindliest wit, so prodigally communicative of all his gifts, 
should disappear into silence, and be, for this world, no more than a 
tale that is told. 

Charles James Lever was born at Dublin, on the 31st of August, 
1806; and although he was originally intended for the medical pro- 
fession, he for many years so readily followed the bent of his own 
natural genius that he had long since secured to himself not merely a 
high, but a really exceptional reputation in the national literature ; 
insomuch that he occupies among Irish novelists the same relative 
position that Bulwer holds among the romancists of England, and that 
Scott does among all the great masters of fiction everywhere. Ile is a 
Saul in the midst of them, taller than the rest by a head and shoulders. 
Edueated at Trinity College, Dublin, Lever there took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1831; and after passing through another course of study, 
graduated in the following year, 1832, on the continent, at the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen. Besides graduating, he there also took his diploma 
in medicine. Scarcely had he qualified himself as a medical practi- 
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tioner, when the then startling importation into Europe of the Asiatic 
plague, spoken of in those days, horribly, as the cholera morbus, had 
begun to ravage Ireland from seaboard to seaboard. Though but just 
relieved from his gown and cap as a collegian, Charles Lever was at 
once nominated, under the pressure of that great emergency, medical 
superintendent of a wide and densely-populated tract of country, 
embracing within it the city of Londonderry, as well as the towns of 
Coleraine and Newtown-limavaddy. A dozen years afterwards, when 
his name had already become famous as a writer of imagination, he 
drew upon his experiences in that time of the terrible pestilence, when 
enforcing, in the smallest, but not for that reason the least remarkable 
of his many fictions, the charming, and in parts powerful little story 
of “St. Patrick’s Eve,” the noble moral that prosperity has as many 
duties as adversity has sorrows. Having done good service in his 
medical capacity, when aid of precisely that kind was sorely needed 
during that terrible tribulation, memorable even among the numerous 
and often all but overwhelming sorrows of Ireland, Lever, almost 
immediately on the abatement of the disorder, and as if in reward for 
the precocious energy he had been displaying, received, though yet but 
in his twenty-fourth year, the appointment of physician to the British 
legation at Brussels. That position he held during three years alto- 
gether; eventually, however, to the regret of his patients, it may be, 
but certainly to the delight of his readers, doing what Oliver Gold- 
smith and Tobias Smollet had before him, forsaking the pharmacopeia 
for imaginative literature. 

It was in the year 1833 that an event took place in Dublin that 
changed the destinies of Lever as it did of some others. The Dublin 
University Magazine was started by a few earnest men of letters and 
an adventurous publisher, and its first number appeared in January. 
Lever was soon attracted to a corps, amongst whom were many of his 
old college companions; and he became a contributor for the first time 
in March, 1834. We care not (says a writer in the Atheneum) to 
record his first story, as he has never put his name to it or republished 
it, though it is quite up to the average of magazine tales, and exhibits 
much of the vivacity and picturesque power for which in after-life he 
was so distinguished; but we mention the fact, as it is generally 
believed that his first essay as a novelist was “The Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer,” the first chapter of which appeared in the Dublin 
University Magazine of February, 1837. With each succeeding num- 
ber, the genius and power of the author expanded, and the popularity 
of the tale increased. We know well that Lever, at that time, was far 
from conscious of the resources of his intellect, and was by no means 
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disposed to look upon letters as ever likely to become his profession. 
And so he held by his calling, and obtained the post of physician to 
the British embassy at Brussels, continuing his tale to its completion 
in February, 1840. It has been stated that Lever at one time gave up 
all thought of continuing “The Confessions.” This is not so. Had 
he been even so disposed, his friends appreciated his work too highly 
to have suffered him to do so, Nay, we find a confirmation of his own 
growing estimate of its success, in the fact, that, during its issue as a 
serial, he adopted the nom de plume of “ Harry Lorrequer ” in several 
remarkably sprightly and discursive papers, entitled Continental Gos- 
sipings,” the first of which appeared in the magazine in April, 1839, 
“The Confessions” were no sooner finished in the periodical, than 
they were published complete, in 8vo, in 1840, and Charles Lever, as 
“ Harry Lorrequer,” took his rank amongst British novelists of reputa- 
tion. In March of the same year, the first chapter of “ Charles O’Mal- 
ley ” came out in the Dublin University Magazine, to run its success- 
ful course, and be published in two volumes, 8vo, in 1841. Mr, 
Lever was now a celebrity. He had essayed a bold flight, tested the 
strength of his wing, and it sustained him; and so he took heartily to 
literature as the business of his life. Having returned to Dublin, he 
undertook, in 1842, the editorship of the periodical in which he had 
won his laurels. These were bright days tor the Dublin University 
Magazine, as Lever gathered round him the men of genius and erudi- 
tion in his own country: the two O’Sullivans, William Archer But- 
ler, William Carleton, Messrs. Samuel Ferguson, W. R. Wilde, D. F. 
McCarthy, Butt, Waller, and many others. No editor ever was more 
popular; none knew better “ how to drive his team,” as he phrased it, 
than Charles Lever. The re-unions at his country residence, not far 
from Dublin, were delectable. The brightest, the wittiest, the most 
scholarly men were sure to be met at his table; and he handled his 
reins so dexterously, and used his whip (on the rare occasions that he 
did so) with such skill and judgment, that you heard but the erack 
that cheered and stimulated, and saw not the lash that kept all to the 
traces. We well remember those pleasant noctes, the beaming face of 
our host, every muscle trembling with humor, the light of his merry 
eye, the smile that expanded his mouth, and showed his fine white 
teeth, the musical ringing laugh that stirred every heart, the finely- 
modulated voice uttering some witty mot, telling some droll incident, 
or some strange adventure. Indeed, Lever was one of the best cau- 
seurs and raconteurs to be met with, and managed conversation with 
singular tact ; never seeking to monopolize the talk, but, by the felicity 
of some remark thrown in at the right moment, insensibly attracting 
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the attention of all, till he was master of the situation, and then went 
off in one of his characteristic sallies. How many of his witty sayings 
and racy anecdotes are still in the memory of his friends ! 

For about three years Lever held the post of editor of the magazine, 
and then went to reside on the continent, still continuing to write, with 
unwearied industry and increasing reputation, for various periodicals. 
About 1845 he obtained a diplomatic post at Florence, and from that 
period resided abroad, making occasional visits to England and Ire- 
land. In 1858 he was appointed vice-consul at Spezzia, and in 1867 
toa similar post at Trieste. ‘ 

Released from the thraldom of editorship, Lever enjoyed a whole 
twelvemonth in wandering, just as the humor prompted him, hither 
and thither, through Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, tak- 
ing his own horses with him, driving a team, and cracking his whip 
defiantly of every ramshackle remise, and lumbering diligence, and 
big-booted postilion, anywhere to be met with on the road from Ostend 
to the Lake of Constance. At the eastern extremity of the latter, he 
settled down for a while in 1846, making his home in the Schloss Rei- 
denburg, a picturesque Tyrolese castle at Bregenz. There he wrote 
the “ Knight of Gwynne,” a book admirably descriptive of Ireland as 
it was before the Union, just at the turn of the century. Directly 
after its completion, in the autumn of 1847, the author removed from 
Bregenz to Como, where, in a charming villa, he remained for another 
year, during that period writing, in the assumed character of a late 
secretary of legation, the diary and notes of ‘“ Horace Templeton.” 
As the title of the work indicated, the strueture of the narrative was 
ostensibly autobiographic. Written in a manner simultaneously with 
this, there came from the flowing pen of the novelist his story of 
“Roland Cashel,” before the close of the publication of which in its 
periodical form Lever had quitted the Villa Cima at Como, and taken 
up his abode in the Palazzo Ximenes, at Florence. There, in that 
city of flowers, it was his happy fortune to pass the next twenty years 
of a joyous and blithe existence. Numerous though his writings have 
been, they have been thrown off, all of them, literally eurrente calamo, 
in the intervals of a life that in his own enjoyment of it has been all 
holiday. Before the completion of his next serial story of “* The Dal- 
tons,” he had, it is true, changed his quarters in the capital of Tus- 
cany, where his address thenceforth was for many years the Palazzo 
Capponi. Shortly after the termination of the first decade of his 
sojourn in Florence, moreover, he had been appointed, on Nov. 26, 
1858, by the late Earl of Derby, to the responsible post of H.B.M. 
vice-consul at Spezzia. Between Florence and Spezzia, where he 
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boated and swam, played whist, and wrote his O’Dowderies ad libitum, 
life glided by him during all the later half of his residence in Tt useany 
more sunshinily and dimpling than the waters of the Arno and the 
Mediterranean, until his removal to Trieste in the February of 1867, 
when he was promoted to the office of her Britannic Majesty’s consul- 
general at that great outport of the Austrian empire on the north- 
_ eastern shores of the Adriatic. There, on the outskirts of that poly- 
glot meeting-place of so many different nationalities, this light-hearted 
and keen-witted observer of his fellow-men had settled down seemingly 
en permanence at the Villa Gasteiyer. Ilis life of expatriation thus 
during all these years past, at Bregenz, at Florence, at Spezzia, at 
Trieste, has among his intimate friends here at home been regarded 
askance as something very much like banishment. Located in the 
luckiest spots in all Christendom for enlarging the range of his acquaint- 
ance, he has been brought by circumstances into personal communica- 
tion with nearly all he interesting and agreeable people of his genera- 
tion. For although he has inscribed one book simply to the oldest 
friend he has in the world, and another to his own children, he has 
more frequently, it might almost be said as a rule, distributed these 
evidences of his cordiality among men and women of mark, as varied 
in character as Prof. Wilson and Maria Edgeworth, as Eéthen King- 
lake and the late Marquess of Normandy, as G. P. R. James and 
Chief Justice Whiteside, as Charles Dickens and Lord Lytton. TRe- 
verting, however, from himself to his writings, we would remark that 
in the story last particularized as having been finished shortly after his 
removal from Como to Florence, two strangely eccentric creations 
were introduced among the dramatis persone ; a dwarf as impossible 
as Quilp, in the person of Herr Roeckel, and an Abbé D’Esmonde as 
improbable as the Pére Roden of the “Juif Errant.” Written in 
companionship with “The Daltons” was the imaginary history of the 
soldier of fortune, “ Maurice Tiernay.” Later on, the indefatigable 
novelist produced in the same way, by instalment, together and yet 
apart, another and tar more remarkable brace of fictitious narratives ; 
one avowedly as his own, the other anonymously, the latter under the 
title of the ‘‘ Confessions of Con Cregon;” the former being the well- 


known story of the “ Martins of Cro’ Martin.” During the spring of 


1865 both were completed. Doubtless to his own secret amusement, 
the anonymous tale about the Irish Gil Blas was held up by more 
than one sagacious critic in invidious comparison with its author’s 
acknowledged productions, as the effusion of a rival author whose 
works were destined to sweep Charles Lever’s altogether out of public 
consideration. Yet the “ Martins,” for all that, looking back at the 
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two, is incomparably the abler production. A three-volumed ,novel, 
entitled “ Fortunes of Glencore,” was the next fiction issued from the 
press by the author of “O’Malley.” Its immediate successor appear- 
ing in the old piecemeal of the day, half Macaire, half Law, a rogue of 
consummate genius, by name “ Davenport Dunn.” Another and 
another fiction still, in two senses, succeeded. One of them, it might 
he said whimsically, was “One of Them;” the next described “ Sir 
Jasper Carew ;” his life and experiences. But especially noticeable 
among all Mr. Lever’s books, as the best of them—and we don’t shrink 
from claiming for it this pre-eminence—was the work happily brought 
toa close in the spring of 1854, the wittiest, drollest, delightfulest of 
his choicer masterpieces, “The Dodd Family.” Like “ Humphrey 
Clinker,” which is also surely its author’s masterpiece, this chef @au- 
we is in letters. It runs over with comicality and worldly wisdom, 
and pleasantries the most irresistible and the most exhilarating. 

“ Luttrell of Arran” was finished under date Marola la Spezzia ; and 
at the same place was completed, before the close of 1862, the clever, 
though sketchy one-volumed tale of “* The Fisherman’s Home,” hight 
“Barrington.” This was the work inscribed by Lever to Dickens ; 
and it is interesting to note, as a sequel to that dedication, that the 
former contributed his two next stories, each of them brief, “A Rent 
in the Cloud,” and “ A Day’s Ride: a Life’s Romance,” to the pages 
of All the Year Round. At Spezzia, too, he contributed largely to 
Oncea Week, Another minor work was dashed off a few years after- 
wards, in a kindred spirit, at the request of Anthony Trollope, for 
his St. Paul’s Magazine, in the shape of ‘ Paul Gosslett’s Con- 
> Meanwhile, Cornelius O’Dowd had gayly come to the fore 
in Blackwood, 

Lever has also penned as many as four other novels since his com- 
pletion of the last of the stories already enumerated ; two through the 
double-columned pages of J/aga,— Tony Butler,” and “ Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke ;” two in the Cornhill,—* The Bramleighs of Bishop’s 
Folly,” and “ That Boy of Norcott’s.” Another had only just finish- 
ed in the last-mentioned periodical, a sprightly and thoroughly Trish 
fiction, under the old name of * Lord Kilgobbin.” 

The novels of Charles Lever hold their place, and they will continue 
to hold it. And he was active and busy to the last. The new novel 
which appeared from his pen within the course of the past few weeks 
isrich in the same charm as of old; mellowed by years of experience 


fessions.” 


indeed, but not impaired ; the same keen humor, the same abounding 
fun. The dedication of that novel, “ Lord Kilgobbin,” is now before 
us; and as we read its lines, the saddest that Charles Lever ever wrote, 
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it is impossible not to be struck by the idea that their author was 
haunted, when he penned them, with a melancholy and over-true fore. 
boding of a sad catastrophe which was, as the event has proved, so near 
at hand. “To the memory,” so runs the mournful inscription, com. 
posed under the influence of a profound domestic affliction, “ of one 
whose companionship made the happiness of a long life, and whose 
loss has left me helpless, I dedicate these volumes, written in br caking 
health and broken spirits. The task that was once my joy and pride 
I have lived to find associated with my sorrow. It is not, then, with- 
out a cause I say I hope this effort may be my last.” Even thus it was 
to be. The closing page was already written, and the ultimate line 
blotted. The finger of death has inscribed the word finis upon the 
career of a man, who, throughout his long and unceasingly active lite, 
provided a rich simian of honest and healthful liter rary amusement 
for his age, and for ages to come; who never embodied an idea or 
wrote a paragraph which father need fear to place in his boy’s hands, 
or which can be construed as conveying one impure inuendo, one in- 
modest afterthought. This is the great literary glory of the man; this 
constitutes the best and brightest laurel in the wreath which we lay 
upon his tomb. Animal spirits, rollicking fun, inexhaustible amuse- 
ment—of these the novels of Lever are brimful ; but they are absolute. 
ly without anything which is base in itself or lowering in its tenden- 
cies. The animalism in which he revels is the animalism of which we 
need not be ashamed. No youthful mind was ever impregnated with 
a single seed of unwholesome appetite or desire by the novels of 
Charles Lever. They are infected by no moral taint ; their atmosphere 
is free indeed and controlled ; their hilarity runs high, and sometimes 
boisterous ; their heroes are often enough impossible and extravagant. 
We are introduced to noctes cenaque deum not a tew; but there is 
nothing that an English parent need hesitate to commend to the lei- 
sure-hour reading of an inquiring English boy. 

Whatever in the way of that kind of life and character which is 
sometimes called “fast,” Lever portrayed, is refined and purified by 
the artist himself. The air is cleared of the poison ; the sting is taken 
from the flower. In the deviltry of Lever’s scenes there may be much 
that is contagious; there is nothing that is noxious. It is a very ex- 
ceptional thing for him to touch at all upon topics of a doubtful charac- 
ter; but when he does,—witness his novel of “ Sir Brook Fossbrooke,” 
lian palpable, how intense, how unmitigated is his scorn for base- 
ness, cowardice, vice. In all these matters, Lever’s strong sense of 
manly rectitude is apparent. There is no doubt on which side are 
his sympathies. He does not, as is the fashion with the “ fleshly school” 
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of muscular novelists, palter with iniquity, and while denouncing sin in 

the abstract, revel in the highly-colored passages that, to the youthful 

mind, are the most fatal provocatives tosin in the concrete. As for his 

heroes, who does not know the infinite series of escapades and scrapes 

through which he conducts them? They are in difficulty often ; some- 

times they are in debt. They are always open to fun ; but the fun is 

pure and wholesome. As for the debt, it is disposed of by some com- 

fortable wind-fall ; as for the ditliculties, they are honorably surmount- 

ed. Never in the course of the adventures of the most rapid of Charles 
Lever’s heroes are we introduced to the demi-monde, or the heavy air 

of the bagnio or casino. This freedom from anything like vicious in- 

fluence characterizes all Lever’s novels, from his earliest to his latest. 
In the more recent of his works he has somewhat changed his venue ¢ 

he has transported as from the rollicking gayety of Irish dragoons to 
the mystic regions in which F. O. reigns supreme. But the verdict is 
the same. There is the same unfettered and unflagging vivacity. 
Charles Lever has died at the age of sixty-three, in, to use his own 
touching words, “ broken spirits.” But there is no trace of this de- 
pression in the author, When in health, Mr. Lever’s animal spirits 
were prodigious ; they were part of his temperament and his genius ; 
but those who only knew him as the best of company were not aware 
how often the brilliant flow of epigram and ancedote was followed by 
dreary intervals of despondency, and how acutely and tenderly this 
rattling companion and this consummate entertainer could suffer in the 
lonelier spaces of an existence that had its ample share of troubles 
and anxieties. 

Mr. Lever’s illness, though sudden in its termination, was of some 
duration; and, although strong hopes were entertained of his recovery, 
he himself was despondent. In a letter to a friend he wrote, a few 
weeks since, “I cannot yet say that 1 am round the corner; and, to tell 
truth, 1 have so little desire of life, that my own lassitude and low 
spirits go a good way in bearing me down.” On the day before his 
death he appeared much better, and, although suffering from breath- 
lessness, conversed with an old friend, who came from Venice to see 
him, with almost his old vivacity. He passed away painlessly in his 
sleep. He had arranged the order for his funeral; and by his diree- 
tion he was buried beside the remains of his wife—-Dublin University 
Magazine. 











THE AGED PLANTER, HADRIAN, AND THE FOOL, 


Tue Emperor IHadrian, passing near Tiberias, in Galilee, observed 
an old man digging a large trench.in order to plant some fig-trees, 
*‘ Hadst thou properly employed the morning of thy lite,” said Hadrian, 
“thou needest not have worked so hard in the evening of thy days.”— 
“T have well employed my early days, nor will I neglect the evening 
of my life; and let God do what he thinks best,” replied the man.— 
“ How old mayest thou be, good man?” asked the emperor.‘ A hun- 
dred years,” was thereply. ‘“ What,” exclaimed Hadrian, “a hundred 
years old art thou, and still plantest trees! Canst thou then hope ever 
to enjoy the fruits of thy labor? ”—* Great king,” rejoined the hoary- 
headed man, “ yes, 1 do hope ; if God permit, I may even eat the fruit 
of these very trees; if not, my children will. Iave not my forefathers 
planted trees for me, and shall I not do the same for my children ?”— 
Hadrian, pleased with the honest man’s reply, said, ‘* Well, old man, if 
ever thou livest to see the fruit of these trees, let me know it. Dost 
thou hear, good old man?” and with these words he left him. . The old 
man did live long enough to see the fruits of his industry. The trees 


flourished, and bore excellent fruit. As soon as they were sufliciently 


ripe, he gathered the most choice figs, put them in a basket, and 
marched off towards the emperor’s residence. 


Hadrian happened to 
look out of one of the windows of his palace. Seeing a man, bent with 
age, with a basket on his shoulders, standing near the gate, he ordered 
him to be admitted to his presence. ‘ What is thy pleasure, old man ?” 
demanded Hadrian.— May it please your majesty,” replied the man, 
“ to recollect seeing once a very old man planting some trees, when you 
desired him, if ever he should gather the fruit, to let you know. I am 
that old man, and this is the fruit of those very trees. May it please 
you graciously to accept them, as a humble tribute of gratitude for 
your majesty’s great condescension.” Hadrian, gratified to see so ex- 
traordinary an instance of longevity, accompanied by the full use of 
manly faculties and honest exertion, desired the old man to be seated, 
and ordering the basket to be emptied of the fruit, and to be filled with 
gold, gave it him as a present. Some courtiers, who witnessed this 
uncommon scene, exclaimed, “Is it possible that our great emperor 
should show so much honor to a miserable Jew !”—“ Why should I 
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not nonor him whom God has honored?” replied Hadrian. “ Look at 
his age, and imitate his example.” The emperor then very graciously 
dismissed the old man, who went home highly pleased and delighted. 

When the old man came home and exhibited the present he had re- 
ceived, the people were all astonished. Amongst the neighbors whom 
curiosity had brought to his house, there was a silly covetous woman, 
who, seeing so much treasure obtained for a few figs, imagined that the 
emperor must be very fond of that fruit ; she therefore hastily ran home, 
and addressing her husband, said to him, ‘‘ Thou silly man, why tarriest 
thou here? Hearest thou not that Czesar is very fond of figs? Go, 
take some to him, and thou mayest be as rich as thy neighbor.”—The 
foolish husband, unable to bear the reproaches of his wife, took a large 
sack, filled with figs, on his shoulders, and, after much fatigue, arrived 
at the palace-gate, and demanded admittance to the emperor. Being 
asked what he wanted, he answered, that understanding his majesty 
was very fond of figs, he had brought a whole sackful, for which he 
expected a great reward. The officer on duty reported it to the empe- 
ror. H[adrian could not help smiling at the man’s folly and imperti- 
nence :—‘* Yes,” said he to the officer, “ the fool shall have his reward. 
Let him remain where he is, and Jet every one who enters the gate 
take one of the figs, and throw it at his face, till they are all gone; 
then let him depart.” The order was punctually executed. The 
wretched man, abused, pelted, and derided, instead of wishing for gold, 
wished only to see the bottom of his bag. After much patience, and 
still more pain, he had his wish. The bag being empty, the poor fel- 
low was dismissed. Dejected and sorrowful he hastened towards his 
home. His wife, who was all the while considering how to dispose of 
the expected treasure—calculating how many fine caps, gowns, and 
cloaks she would purchase, and contemplating with inward delight how 
fine she should look—how her neighbors would stare to see her dressed 
in silk and gold, most impatiently expected her husband’s return. He 
came at last, and though she saw the bag empty, she imagined that his 
pockets at least were full. Without giving him the usual salutation, 
and hardly allowing him to take breath, she hastily asked him what 
good luck he had ?—‘ Have patience, base and wretched woman,” re- 
plied the enraged husband, “ have patience and I will tell thee. I have 
had both great and good luck. My great luck was, that I took to the 
emperor figs, and not peaches, else I should have been stoned to death ; 
—-and my good luck was, that the figs were ripe. [ad they been un- 
ripe, I must have left my brains behind me. 

Meprasu VaYEEKRA Rapau. 





A POEM ON OLD AGE, BY RABBI MOSES ABEN EZRA. hi 
(fRANSLATED FROM THE HEBREW ‘BY M, H. BRESSLAU.) man 
chil 
Tue days of life’s morning have passed away; ther 
I therefore seek the light here whilst I yet live. to p 
When the stars of life’s night begin to shine upon me, ser 
How can I ery and complain of their darkness ? the 
The days of my life were like a passing shadow, T 
Or like a vision a man has in a dream ; up t 
They are as if they had not been, are 
And swiftly they flee away. here 
Both they and their pleasure and “ their shadow has departed.” I 
My youthful years have ended ; 
They awoke my troubles, 
But they sleep the sleep of eternity. 
In them my face shone brightly, ] 
And, upon the dark night of their locks, by 
They dropped their refreshing dew. que 
How time hath changed their lights! litt 
How are they burnt by the fires of my exile, to s 
As I long for my native land. cou 
I thought they were destroyed, ( 
Though they yet stand upon their firm basis, the 
I imagined that their inhabitants had left, es} 
And that all men had died. as 
The children of time have studied to do evil unto me; the 
They acted presumptuously, and made their yoke heavy. is 
They pushed me violently to a people chi 
From whom the light of truth is hidden, 806 
Whose mean men rebel against the heads, eve 
Whose giants fell in the hands of their still-born children. gr 
I hear them speak, and stand abashed ; tai 
I turn with their turnings like a confounded man. cal 
I know not whether they perverted my understanding, mi 
Or whether they imagine I understand their folly. sel 
“1 kept my month with a bridle,” we 
Peradventure, my silence may bring me peace. 





PARENTAL DUTIES. 
BY JOSEPH P, JOACHTMSEN. 


Ir has been placed as one of the perversities of human nature, that 
many good, virtuous, and religious parents are so unfortunate as to have 
children whose careers and characters are exactly the opposite; but 
there are few, if any, moralists who, if they understand it, are willing 
to put the blame where it properly belongs, and while most writers will 
sermonize upon filial duties, there are not many who will openly avow 
the duties which parents owe to children. 

The trouble not unfrequently lies in the neglect by parents to bring 
up their offspring properly, while in other cases (but these I imagine 
are the minority) there are children that are naturally, or rather in- 
herently, of an evil disposition. 

It has been successfully demonstrated that human beings do not at 
once become bad, but that it is the result of a regular pe gradual 
transition from one evil thing to another, and therefore let us look at 
the cause of crime, which originally comes from immorality. 

In their young days, children are apt to be either petted or abused 
by their parents, and preferences as well as favoritism are not unfre- 
quently made between brothers and sisters, and as they grow up too 
little attention of any kind is paid to them, and they are often allowed 
to shape what little trait of character may be left in them in whatever 
course might best please their tastes. 

One of the greatest troubles is that parents often attempt to rule 
their children by fear instead of by love, and that our young men 
especially do not find their parents the most pleasant companions, and, 
as a consequence, they seek elsewhere in riot and debauchery what 
they should find at home in a healthy state. There is a remedy, which 
is both simple and effective. If parents will remember that their 
children must one day fill in society the places from which they must 
sooner or later step aside, their duty would soon be obvious. It is an 
every-day occurrence to hear parents say, “ Ah! young people of the 
growing veneration are not what they used to be in our times.” Cer- 
tainly they are not, nor can it be expected that they should be, be- 
cause you do not properly teach them to beso. Your daughters are 
marriageable at sixteen and your sons must be in business for them- 
selves at eighteen, although it is a well-known fact that our young 
women are not either physically or educationally in a condition suited 
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to married life before they are at least twenty years old, and too much 
liberty is allowed to them at a time when they are yet girls and should 
be taking healthy exercise in addition to acquiring a good education, 

You give parties, and play cards, and leave your children to make 
such indiscriminate associations as they can find, and, before you are 
aware of it, they not only do not either respect or love you, but your 
wishes and reproofs, often too late, are unheeded by them. Nor are they 
to blame! Neglected by those who should care for them, what else 
have they todo? You answer, “ But have we not cared for them when 
too young to take charge of themselves ?- Have we not sat by their bed- 
side when sickness was upon them, and death hovered near?” True; 
but your duty did not end there. You but paid the debt owing by 
you to your parents, and for which your children must and will pay by 
doing the same for their progeny. But then every brute does that for 
its young. Thatis but one of the debts of nature, which you owe them 
for having been the authors of their existence. But when they grow 
to that age when their characters should be moulded, when just pliable 
enough and when their future destinies are in your lands, you leave 
them to be led into temptation to do wrong, and deliver them not from 
the evil associations which they have formed. 

Ridicule of their harinless recreations leads young people into vicious 
habits from which they are not easily reclaimed. 


Some parents dote too much on their children, and tlie consequence is 
a useless life. 


It is an undeniable fact that when children are imbued with the true 
notions of what constitutes a well-spent life and have the proper exam- 
ples set before them, they are not apt to deviate much from the path 
upon which they are taught to walk, but want of attention as well as 
over-indulgence is likely to produce anything but happy results. 

I do not advocate whipping children, for nothing conduces more to 
moroseness, and frequent bodily punishment produces callousness, es- 
pecially upon the minds of the young. 

I once heard a bright, intelligent boy remark, with a glare in his eye 
which betokened evil, after having received a severe castigation, “ Well, 
I have this satisfaction: whipping don’t last long, scoldings do no 
good, and kill me they (meaning his parents) dare not.” A few kind 
words would have done good, and left no bad feeling on his mind. 

Teach young people to do good, not for the purpose of receiving & 
reward, but because it is right todo so. Teach them to shun evil be- 
cause it is against good morals, and not because they must fear its 
punishment. Above all, give them the home example of a pure and 
virtuous life, and they will invoke blessings on their parents’ heads. 
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THE SERPENT’S TAIL AND ITS HEAD. 


Tue serpent’s tail had long fullowed the direction of the head, and 
ali went on well. One day the tail began to be dissatisfied with this 
natural arrangement ; and thus addressed the head :—“ I have long, 
with great indignation, observed thy unjust proceedings. In all our 
journeys it is thow that takest the lead; whereas I, like a menial ser- 
vant, am obliged to follow behind. Thou appearest everywhere fore- 
most; but I, like a miserable slave, must remain in the background. 
Is this just? Is it fair? Am TI not a member of the same body? 
Why should not I have its management as well as thou ?”—“ Thou! ” 
exclaimed the head, “ thou, silly tail, wilt manage the body! Thou 
liast neither eyes to see danger, nor ears to be apprised of it, nor 
brains to prevent it. Perceivest thou not that it is even for thy ad- 
vantage that I should direct and lead?” “ For my advantage, in- 
deed!” rejoined the tail. ‘This is the language of all and every 
usurper. They all pretend to rule for the benefit of their slaves; but 
1 will no longer submit to such a state of things. I insist upon, and 
will take the lead in my turn.” ‘ Well, well!” replied the head, “ be 
it so. Lead on.”—The tail, rejoiced, accordingly took the lead. Its 
first exploit was to drag the body into a miry ditch. The situation was 
not very pleasant. The tail struggled hard, groped along, and by dint 
of great exertion got out again ; but the body was so thickly covered 
with dirt and filth as hardly to be known to belong to the same crea- 
ture. Its next exploit was to get entangled amongst briers and thorns. 
The pain was intense ; the whole body was agitated ; the more it strug- 
gled the deeper the wounds. Here it would have ended its miserable 
career, had not the head hastened to its assistance, and relieved it from 
its perilous situation. Not contented, it still persisted in keeping the 
lead. It marched on, and, as chance would have it, crept into a fiery 
furnace. It soon began to feel the dreadful effects of the destructive 
element. The whole body was convulsed,—all was terror, confusion, 
and dismay. The head again hastened to afford its friendly aid.— Alas! 
it was too late. The tail was already consumed. The fire soon reached 
the vital parts of the body—it was destroyed—and the head was in- 
volved in the general ruin. 

What caused the destruction of the head? Was it not because it 
suffered itself to be guided by the imbecile tail ?—Such will, assuredly, 
be the fate of the higher orders, should they suffer themselves to be 
swayed by popular prejudices. 

Meprasu Bamrp-Bar Rasa. 





BABETTE. 


BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tus is caviare of our own making,”said the Baroness to her guest, 
“and almost everything at our table is a contribution from the farm. 
Please be good enough to praise particularly everything. If there is 
anything I like it is to see my guests not slight the good things of this 
world. I despise a whimsical appetite. If you are to stay any time 
among us you must make up your mind to adopt as nearly as possi- 
ble our habits and customs, especially as regards our food ; of course, as 
to the wines, they will be novel to you. Now pray have your glass filled 
with that red wine there. There is a special corner of our vineyard— 
you can see it, right over Mademoiselle Babette’s shoulder—that 
far-off hill there, where the stones glint in the sunshine, which produ- 
ces a most excellent wine. His Majesty has tasted of that wine, and 
it has gained three prizes. Of course it may be considered very prepos- 
terous on my part to take the character of a wine-taster, but on that 
subject, at least, I have the advantage of you. Please confess, now, that 
you are utterly ignorant on all subjects regarding vine culture.” 

“Pardon, Madam,” said the gentleman, “if I agree with you 
perfectly as to the excellence of this wine. Though not exactly of the 
calibre of Sancho Panza’s two uncles, who, as you know, distinguished 
that the cask of wine they were drinking smelt of leather and tasted 
of iron, from the fact that, when they had finished their potations, 
they found an old key with a leathern thong to it at the bottom of it, 
I must again, at the risk of your displeasure, assure you that vine cul- 
ture and wine-making have considerably occupied my attention. Where 
I come from we make many millions of gallons a year, but none 
that can compare with this. IfI might ask a favor, it would be that 
you would give me some cuttings of this vine, to introduce in my 
country. I will, with your permission, call it the Baroness vine.” 

“ Willingly, you shall select and cut them yourself. I shall esteem it 
as an honor. You make wine, then, do you? Well, is there anything 
I can teach you?” 

“Yes, a great deal. That peculiar ease and dignity with which 
you dispense your hospitality—that want of ostentation and absence 
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of pride which makes me, your guest, feel that my presence here is not 
an intrusion.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Baroness, after a moment’s silence, “ [ am some- 
what chary of compliments, and rather like to pay them than receive 
them. But I do not exactly understand you. If there is a contrast 
between the manners here and those in America, it is apparent to you, 
who have been able to judge both.” 

“This is what I mean. Civilization with you is more matured, and 
the long acquisition of the world’s gifts has so accustomed some to 
their position, that their condition of life is natural to them. With 
us, the father may have been a laborer, gaining enough only to support 
himself, and the son may become suddenly a millionnaire. The habits, 
the manners, the duties of a rich man are not assumed at a moment’s 
notice, and the possessor of untold dollars with us is often lavish, gener- 
ous if you please, but lacks that education, that kindly courtesy, which 
only makes a Croesus supportable. In fact, with us, money secures some- 
how a consideration beyond the actual merits of the individual possess- 
ing it.” 

“It’s much the same all over the world,” replied the Baroness. ‘TI 
must confess I like money and the power it gives. If more women 
could get rich, the power of the sex would be more positive and ap- 
preciated. A dozen Miss Burdett Coutts’ in this world might lead a 
woman’s rights movement. I shouldn’t object at all, if I were on your 
side of the world, to be a leader, and Babette should be my first lieu- 
tenant : hers would be quite an aggressive influence, I assure you.” 

“T hardly think so,” said the gentleman, looking at the young lady 
who, just then apparently absorbed, on hearing her name mentioned, 
seemed desirous of picking up the thread of the conversation. 

“T have said, Babette, that you would help me in asserting the 
power of women, and giving them amore leading position in the world, 
and this gentleman has taken contrary side.” Babette’s face wore for 
a momenta slightly angered expression—at least the eyes were opened 
wide and they seemed to throw out a challenge. The guest apparently 
caught their expression in a moment, for he said; “ Pardon that as- 
sumption of mine; I only spoke for Mademoiselle, in the interests of 
her race and mine. Jewish women have had from all times their own 
particular sphere: devotion to their husbands, the tender care of their 
children ; a strong and perfectly well recognized position in the family 
circle have freely satisfied their hearts ; they haveno longing after that 
which is impossible.” 

“ Well, Melanie has other ideas. I regret her absence to-day. She 
is on a visit at aneighbor’s. I hope we shall be all good friends to- 
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gether. Now, Sir, a little to business—all this junketing of mine is 
now over for the season, and we will have no more of them. In about 
three weeks matters will resume here their ordinary routine. I under- 
stand that you wish to visit the Red-country before you come back here. 
Is three weeks enough? If not, we will say four. This day, a month, 
I will expect you. You will make out roughly, if you please, some 
drawings of what you want, and estimates of material, which will all 
be ready by the time of your return. Is it agreed?” 

“That will suit me, though you overlook my journey to Constan- 
tinople.” 

“Well, that must be postponed. But what an idea you have of go- 
ing into the Red-country !” said the Baroness. 

“Simply this,—that it was there my forefathers came from, and I 
am either following out some instinct of the race or my own whim 
in going there.” 

“You don’t say so?” said the Baroness. 
that your father came from there?” 

“Certainly Ido. I was not born there, though. Twenty-eight years 
ago my father left there. Iwas born at sea, in the second year of their 
pilgrimage.” 

“Babette, Babette! To think of it. This gentleman’s family may 
perhaps have been originally from where you came from!” But Bab- 
ette was not listening; some one in the court-yard was attracting her 
attention. Just then aservant camein, saying: “ Madam will excuse 
me, but an old man, he looks like a wanderer—not exactly a beggar, 
your ladyship—insists on seeing Mademoiselle Babette immediately. 
We have told him she was engaged, but he would not be put off. He 
says he comes from Mademoiselle’s uncle, and on business of the ut- 
most importance, and will take no denial.” 

Babette was on her feet ina momont. ‘ My uncle, can he be ill? 
Great God, suppose he should be dead! Excuse me; pray, Madam, 
let me go!” 

“ Certainly ; this gentleman must dispense with both of us. Perhaps, 
as we have finished dinner, our guest can take care of himself. I will 
accompany you. I hope nothing is wrong. I regret the interruption. 


Come, Babette.” And saying this the Baroness and her companion 
9 fo) 
left the room. 


“You don’t mean to say 


The gentleman, now alone, strode several times, with long and delib- 
erate steps, across the apartment, and somewhat in this style solilo- 
quized to himself: “Very cold and haughty, not exactly subdued, for 
just now and then come out glimpses of her true character. That 
Baroness, with all her kindness, does not understand her, There has 
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been certainly some anxious moments in that girl’s life, and of late, 
a kind of nervousness at my approach, which I cannot understand. 
What is the use of disguising it, there is fast growing within me some- 
thing more than a mere fancy towards her. What I thought might 
have turned first only as a petty episode in my life is assuming graver, 
more serious proportions. Just to put it in plain language, I am in 
love with that girl, and that is the only possible reason why I have 
made an engagement with the Baroness to superintend those mines. 
The chances of making Mademoiselle Babette’s better acquaintance, 
the opportunity of being near her, to be often by her side, have their 
allurements. I, who despise romanticism about these things, find my- 
self somehow quite tangled up in its meshes. She is very lovely, has a 
quiet, superb manner of her own, which rather holds one in awe. Her 
education seems perfect, but I do not think she has much liking or 
sympathy for me, but that may come all in good time. I wish she had 
shown more good grace whilst playing for me to-day. I wish to be 
wary about all this and have no inclination to do what is called fall 
head-over-heels in love, but it looks preciously like as if I would. 
Poor child! and who is this old man, this intruder, who comes in and 
deprives our pleasant dinner-table and its afternoon chat of all its 
charms? The Baroness! I am really at times out of patience with 
her, invariably lugging in her business at the most inopportune time. 

“But really, if I want to win that girl—and by Heavens |] do—yes, 
I feel sure of that, I must make this confounded lead business go on. 
A pretty thing, and I away for a year of pleasure and relaxation, to go 
to work again on a beggarly salary, not a tenth, no, not a fifteenth of 
what we pay for our own engineer! Well, let it go; Iam in for it 
now. But it seems to me I have hardly done much looking around in 
this matter. What about this captain, and this horse episode, and 
that peculiar captain’s manner of his? Have Ia rival? Is it possible 
that this girl’s affections have been won? I hardly think so. Yet, 
with some peculiar sagacity which I can’t account for, it seems possi- 
ble. Well, come what may, matters must remain i statu quo here 
for a while, for to-morrow or next day will see me off on my travels, 
If Babette is from the Red-country, I must talk again with her about 
the route, then, when there, see her uncle, if he lives there, and find out 
what I can of her history; yes, and during my absence it would be bet- 
ter to ponder over all this subject of how I fell in love, and what might 
come from it.” 


(To be continued. ) 





INTENDED DIVORCE AND RECONCILIATION. 


A certatn Israelite of Sidon, having been married above ten years 
without being blessed with offspring, determined to be divorced from 
his wife. With this view he brought her before Rabbi Simon, son of 
Jo-cho-e. The Rabbi, who was unfavorable to divorces, endeavored 
at first to dissuade him from it. Seeing him, however, disinclined to 
accept his advice, he addressed him and his wife thus :—‘ My children, 
when you were first joined in the holy bands of wedlock, were ye not 
rejoiced? did ye not make a feast and entertain your friends? Now, 
since ye are resolved to be divorced, let your separation be like your 
union. Go home, make a feast, entertain your friends, and on the 
morrow come to me, and I will comply with your wishes.” So reason- 
able a request, and coming from such authority, could not, with any 
degree of propriety, be rejected. They accordingly went home, pre- 
pared a sumptuons entertainment, to which they invited their several 
friends. During the hours of merriment, the husband being elated 
with wine, thus addressed his wife :—‘ My beloved, we have lived to- 
gether happily these many, many years ; it is only the want of children 
that makes me wish for a separation. To convince thee, however, that 
I bear thee no ill-will, I give thee permission to take with thee out of 
my house anything thou likest best.” “ Be it so,” rejoined the woman. 
The cup went round, the people were merry ; and having drank rather 
freely, most of the guests fell asleep; and amongst them the master of 
the feast. The lady no sooner perceived it, than she ordered him to 
be carried to her father’s house, and to be put into a bed prepared for 
the purpose. The fumes of the wine having gradually evaporated, the 
man awoke. Finding himself in a strange place, he wondered and ex- 
claimed, * Where am I?) How came I here?) What means all this?” 
Ilis wife, who had waited to see the issue of her stratagem, stepped from 
behind a curtain, and begging him not to be alarmed, told him that he 
was now in her father’s house. “In thy father’s house!” exclaimed 
the still astonished husband; “how should I come in thy father’s 
house?” “ Be patient, my dear husband,” replied the prudent woman; 
“be patient, and I will tell thee all. Recollect, didst thou not tell me 
last night I might take out of thy house whatever I valued most? 
Now, believe me, my beloved, amongst all thy treasures there is not 
one I value so much as I do thee; nay, there is not a treasure in this 
world I esteem so much as I do thee.” The husband, overcome by so 
much kindness, embraced her, was reconciled to her, and they lived 
thenceforth very happily together. 

Meprasu Suir FLasuiem. 
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SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS.. 


Brewine beer from rice is rapidly coming into use in Germany. 
The beer is said to be very clear, pale in color, of an extremely pleas- 
ant, mild taste, foaming strongly, and retaining well its carbonic acid. 

In September of last year, a South-African explorer brought news 
of a wonderful city in ruins in the Zambezi country. It has long been 
suspected that the Ophir of Scripture must be found somewhere in 
this neighborhood. 

French geologists seem inclined to trace the origin of coal from sea 
weeds, and that its first place of deposit must have been at the depth 
of the sea, and in a place differing from that in which these plants had 
their grow rth. 

Few people are aware that oil can be made from the yolks of eggs, 
or that it is manufactured or used in quantity. In Russia, however, it 
is produced from eggs in large proportions. The better qualities are 
used for salad dressing, and the more inferior kinds for the well-known 
Kassan Soap. 


$12,000 per diem for water in New York milk, or four anda quarter 
millions of dollars per annum, seems a pretty round sum of money. 
Yet Professor Chandler of Columbia College gives it as the result of his 
experiments. Cases have been found of ninety per cent. of water in a 
sanple of milk. 


It is often asserted fact, that what is one man’s poison is another 
man’s meat. But giving this adage its full value with animals, the 
case seems positive. Strychnine, which will kill a dog in a minute, it 
sees was given in strong doses to a species of Indian monkey without 
any apparent effect. Pigeons, it is asserted, may take opium in quantity, 
and rabbits belladonna, stramonium, and hyoscyamus with impunity. 

Some very careful experiments have just been concluded abroad in 
regard to the effects of sewing-machines on the female operatives. 
The conclusion was reached, that these persons were not subject to 
diseases peculiar to the sex to a greater degree than any other women, 
and that the cases reported are evidently sinsple coincidences, and the 
results of a labor too severe for any woman’s strength. 

The difference in the taste of fish killed and those allowed to dia is 
most marked in species of vigorous habit and containing much blood, 
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such as, for instance, the blue-fish. The practice of the most expert 
fishermen is to eut the throat of the fish immediatly after capture. 
Experience has shown that fish killed this way, and bled will retain 
their firmness and flavor very much longer than those allowed to die 
in the ordinary manner. 


Some interesting facts have lately been published in regard to the 
strength of cotton fibre. Sea Island, the finest, was found to break at 
eighty-three grains—while Pernambuco and Surat stood the strain of a 
hundred. The average number of twists per inch in a French muslin 
is sixty-eight, in an English fifty-six, and in a Dacca 110. Some idea 
of the lightness of this latter nuslin may be inferred from the fact that 
a piece of it, one yard wide and ten yards and a half long, weighed 
only a little over three ounces. 

Some interesting experiments have been made upon the comparative 
fecundity of ducks and hens,so as to determine from which of the two 
the larger number of eggs can be obtained in the same time. Three 
hens and three ducks were selected. The ducks in the autumn laid 
225 eggs, the hens none. In February the hens commenced and con- 
tinued laying uninterruptedly till August. The total number laid by 
the hens amounted to 257, or eighty-six eggs each, and 392 or 131 each 
for the ducks. 

No possible idea can be conveyed of the heat of the sun. Learned 
physicists put it at figures varying from 3,000° to 20,000°. Sir John 
Herschel calculated that the heat received by the surface of the earth 
from the sun in the zenith would be sufficient to melt a layer of ice one 
inch thick all over the sun itself in about two hours and twelve minutes. 
Some of the data derived from this are curious. It may be assumed as 
a positive fact that each square foot of surface on the earth’s equator 
receives from the sun heat enough to raise fifty-three tons to the height 
of aimile. This heat is principally used in maintaining the earth's 
temperature, replacing what the earth radiates into space. 

Among the vegetable productions of India is a species of strychos 
known as the cleaning nut, the dried seeds of which are used for the 
purpose of cleaning muddy water. For this purpose one of the nutsis 
rubbed hard for a short time round the inside of the earthen pot ; the 
water is then poured into it, and left to settle, the impurities soon sub- 
siding, and the water being left pure, clear, and wholesome. — The 
peculiar property of this seed is due to the albumen and caseine con- 
tained in it. Other applications of seeds for similar purposes are used 
in various parts of the world, Thus the inhabitants of Cairo render 
the muddy water of the mill quite clear by rubbing bitter almonds, 
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prepared in a particular way, on the inside of the earthern jar in which 
the water is kept. 

Dr. Frayrer of Calcutta, mentioned by us in a former number, has 
lately given to the world the result of his labors in regard to snake- 
bites. The conclusion arrived at, unsatisfactory though it may be, is 
that but little can be done except to neutralize or counteract the ac- 
tion of the poison, while, as to antidotes for snake-bites, he has but 
slight hopes of the discovery of anything which shall prove to be 
such in the ordinary sense. He found that the intensity of action of 
the poison of different serpents to vary quite considerably—that of the 
cobra, perhaps, representing the most venomous. From experiments, 
Dr. Frayrer ascertained that the poison acts with more vigor on warm- 
blooded animals, birds being especially sensitive. Ife declares that 
poisonous serpents are not affected by their own bite. <A ligature, 
excision, or cautery, if applied in time, appear to be the rational 
remedies, but he is decided in asserting that all antidotes are hum- 
bugs. 


With the intense heat of these August days one feels rather more 
inclined than usual to inquire into the bulk and magnitude of the sun. 
How far are we from this luminary ¢ If some intermundane railway 
between the earth and the sun could be projected by some enterprising 


contractor, and ears could be run on it at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, it would take 363 years to get there. A cannon ball, moving 
straight at its highest speed, would reach it in ten years. Its true dis- 
tance is about 96,000,000 millions of miles; and yet across this tre- 
mendous chasin the sun exercises his power, for every pulsation of the 
solar surface is instantly responded to upon the earth. Once the dis- 
tance of the sun determined, to figure its huge proportions is not so 
difficult. It is nearly 109 times as great as the earth. Say a boy’s ball 
is two inches diameter, this is the earth; on the same scale, the sun 
would be something eighteen feet through. In bulk it would take 
more than a million and a quarter of earths to make up one sun. 
Some of the phenomena in regard to the bulk of individuals, if the sun 
was habitable, which it is not, are quite remarkable. A human being 
who would weigh on the earth 100 pounds, if carried to the sun would 
become as unwieldy as an elephant. 


As all facts and data in regard to meteoric showers and aerolites are 
of interest at present, we reproduce the newest observations in regard 
tothem. It is calculated that the average number of meteors passing 
through the earth’s atmosphere, and sufticiently bright to be seen at 
night by the naked eye, is not less than 7,500,000 during the space of 
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twenty-four hours, and this number must be increased to 400,000,000 
if those be included which a telescope would reveal. In many nights, 
however, the number of these meteors is so great that they pass over 
the heavens like flakes of snow, and for several hours are too numerous 
to be counted. Only in very rare instances do these fiery substances 
fall upon the earth’s surface. It is now generally received, and placed 
beyond a doubt by the observations of Le Verrier, Reiss, and others, 
that these meteors are for the most part very small, but occasionally 
may weigh several tons, that they revolve like planets around the sun, 
and in their course approach the earth, and are then drawn into our 
atmosphere, and are set on fire by the heat generated through the re- 
sistance offered by the compressed air. The height at which meteors 
appear is very various, and ranges chiefly between the limits of forty-six 
and ninety-two miles, the mean being sixty-six miles. The speed a 
which they travel also varies, generally about as half as fast again as 
that of the earth’s motion around the sun, about twenty-six miles a 
second, although it is calculated that in some a maximum speed of 107 
miles per second is obtained. It is this intense velocity which ac- 
counts for their incandescent state. Take, for instance, a dark meteor 
or one outside of the earth’s attraction. It is going ata rate of 1,660 
miles per minute ; attracted by the earth, which makes it go even faster, 
the resistance it offers to the air is so immense, and so much impedes 
its force, that it becomes red-hot. When a cannon ball strikes sud- 
denly with great velocity against a plate of iron, a spark is seen to flash 
fromthe ball. Zhis is due to interrupted motion, and may, in the case 
_of a falling meteor, exert its influence to so marked an extent as to dis- 
sipate perhaps a large portion of even its bulk before it reaches the 
earth. If to return to the idea of a projectile launched through the 
air, and suddenly stopped, as, for instance, the leaden bullet which, 
when fired at high velocities, becomes hot and even melts on striking 
the target, so the meteor is acted on by the resistance of the earth’s 
atmosphere. 


RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Be as sparing with thy tongue as thou art with thy wealth. 

An ungodly meeting is sure to result in an ungodly separation. 

Ingratitude is sin, and the society of the ignorant a sore disease. 

What is piety? To avoid in secret that for which we should blush 
in public. 

Avoid the friendship of those who will neither forgive nor accept 
an apology. 





